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PREFACE 



In the fifth volume of this Journal we have commenced the trans- 
lation of Hegel's extensive notice of Aristotle, from the second vol- 
ume of the History of Philosophy. We hope to complete this in the 
sixth volume, and to add a translation of the account there given of 
the Sophists and Socrates. This with the article on Plato, already 
printed in the fourth volume, will form, unless we are mistaken, an 
exceedingly valuable key to the philosophy of Greece. The appear- 
ance of Jowett's excellent translation of Plato in England and its re- 
publication in this country will do much to revive the study of that 
great teacher of Philosophy. In Germany, Aristotle is at present the 
object of the deepest study. Whole troops of scholars and thinkers 
are critically sifting his works and reconstructing his system in the 
light of the psychological-ontology of Kant and Hegel, and a two-fold 
good is thereby effected. First, Aristotelian Philosophy is thereby re- 
suscitated and exhibited to the world in its vastness of design and the 
profundity of its grasp — proving to be modern enough for the most 
"progressive" thinker, and at the same time as old and deep as the insti- 
tutions of our civilization. Secondly, this application of German phi- 
losophic thought to Aristotle furnishes the best means to thinkers of 
other nations for a proper understanding of German Philosophy itself. 
Christian Theology and the technics of formal Logic and the Sciences 
have made Aristotle accessible in some measure to the thinkers of all 
nations. Through what is understood of Aristotle, an easy road is 
to be found by these thinkers into the expositions of the Aristotelian 
doctrines by the German philosophers. The identity of results of 
Greek and German thinking will become apparent, while the methods 
will mutually illustrate each other ; or rather — we think one would be 
forced to acknowledge that the German method includes and tran- 
scends the Greek method. In the psychological procedures of Pichte 
and Hegel, the forms of thought — categories and ideas — are so closely 
seized in the mental process that their exact definitions and peculiari- 
ties of function have been scientifically determined. It is indeed 
almost peculiarly a German undertaking — this determination of cate- 
gories as active processes or functions of mental activity. The sub- 
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jective aspect of German labors gives way to a sternly objective "tie 
as soon as they are applied to real provinces. Aristotle's " matter 
and form," "potentiality, actuality, and entelechy," when explained 
by these German commentators, who hare been trained in the school 
of Fichte and Hegel, become sharply defined "tools of thought," and 
their wonderful objective validity is fully vindicated. 

In the articles expository of " Kant's Ethics," the " Spiritual Prin- 
ciple in Morals," as well as in the translation of " Hegel's Outlines of 
the Science of Eights, Morals, and Eeligion," in Vol. IV. of the Jour- 
nal, are to be found sketches of systems of practical Philosophy 
which will be further unfolded in future numbers. 

The articles translated from Leibnitz are of unusual interest if read 
in connection with the "Monadology" (Vol. I. Jour. Sp. Phil.) "The 
Meditations of Descartes," translated and published complete in Vol. 
TV., with Introduction and Preface in the present volume, furnish the 
reader with a complete account of the first voyage o discovery of 
modern speculative thought in its independent capacity. Fichte's 
"Facts of Consciousness" are "Meditations" of a later and maturer 
age than those of Descartes, and yet in the same method. 

The articles from Schopenhauer will be welcomed by all who have 
known that eccentric genius only by reputation. The entertaining 
character of his style will attract readers who are repelled from Fichte 
and Hegel. 

The editor hopes to give in the next volume translations of import- 
ant critical writings of Trendelenburg, the well-known Aristotelian 
and critic of Hegel. 

It is of interest to mention the early publication in this country 
(Scribner & Co., New York) of the translation of Ueberweg's History 
of Philosophy by Professor George S. Morris. The translation of 
Ueberweg's Logic is expected at the same time in Edinburgh. While 
his works are thus finding their way into the hands of English read- 
ers, wo are pained by receiving the announcement of the death of 
Dr. Ueberweg at Konigsberg. 



